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SCULPTURES BY PAUL NOCQUET. 

Back of a man's work we should seek for the man — his character, men- 
tality and power. 

The three score exhibits of sculpture which Paul Nocquet has recently 
shown amply allow of this search and of analysis. This young Belgian, 
who came to the States a few years ago — and had a hard time of it, I 
imagine, for his work will not at first glance appeal to the many — is a 
man full of the intensity of life. He has sympathy with and a grasp of 
what is most rough and' real in life, as well as with what is most tender 
and ideal. Whether the realist or the idealist will gain the mastery in 
him, I know not. 

There is incomparable freedom and audacity in his work. It is done 
with brio, with passion. It appears that his belief is that the ultimate 
aim of art should be the expression of ideas, and that the highest beauty 
of form is attained only by virtue of truth and force of expression. There 
must be a marvelous inspiration which guides his hand even when grasp- 
ing with uncertain knowledge, and if at times he falters and creates forms 
not absolutely correct, even these are imbued with life. For it is life he 
is after — life and reality — dignity and style to him are secondary. He 
draws directly from nature her innermost life, completely mastering the 
language of the forms and movements which reveal that life. 

Look at the little "Yawning Girl." With a delicacy of hand and feel- 
ing he has pictured there the tense arrest of muscular movement of the 
yawn and in it the figure in plaster lives. 

Look at his relievo stiacciato, or very low relief, in the "In Minor 
Strain," in which the delicate effect of drawing pure and simple is united 
with the finely gradated tones of modeling. But his strongest note is 
struggle — struggle against material forces, as in "Men Working" or 
"Effort," or struggle against the travail of sentiment and thought, as in 
"Suicide" or "The Weepers," and in many others. In these power is 
more strongly expressed than order, and awe is commingled with our 
admiration. In this class of his work there may be yet a groping, there 
may be some excess that mars; still these pieces propose new question- 
ings to us, they evoke and germinate new thoughts. And suppose he 
sometimes fails, and instead of the grand he gives the tormented, and in 
seeking for the beautiful he finds the strange and even the ignoble — his 
work is truly great and may yet develop into the monumental. For 
there is an absence of all doubt or scruple in his procedure; the feeling 
that his achievement gives us is that before his hand touched the clay the 
idea was wholly framed in his brain. His talent is many-sided and I 
believe it will have great and stimulating influence upon others. 

We need not declaim the inspiration Nocquet may have received from 
his masters, Gerome and Mercie, or from seeing the works of Meunier 
and Rodin, or from Dante and Dore — his work is the product of a man 
with like ideals, and the power to express these; just as there were other 
men in ancient times of like ideals : the Greek sculptors of the decadence, 
the masters of the school of Pergamos and Rhodes, who carved the "Torso" 
and "Laocoon." 

This young sculptor is gladly haled, for he is "il maestro di chi sanno" 
— the master of those who know. 



